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FOREWORD 

This document is the first of several which will 
explain in detail the nature and success of the 
pilot study of the Image of the World of Work 
Activity. This activity is a part of the Occupa- 
tional Education Program of the Rocky Mountain 
Educational Laboratory. The activity is designed 
to influence and nurture positive work relevant 
attitudes of seventh grade pupils as well as 
i*^crease pupils' knowledge of occupational 
information and career alternatives. These 
objectives were pursued by aiding social studies 
and language arts teachers in selecting content 
units appropriate for occupational emphasis, 
planning strategies of instruction, and executing 
instructional strategies. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Introduction 



In June 1967 the Regional Council of the RMEL approved Occupa- 
ional Education as one of the programs fo;- major development. Follow- 
ing the council meeting, a program planning team for occupational 
education was identified and called together September 20 to develop 
priorities and plans for the RMEL Occupational Education Program. 

The program was sub-divided into three components: the Image of the 
World of Work, an Occupational Cluster Curriculum, and a Career 
Planning System. The planning committee gave highest priority for 
early development to the "Image of the World of Work" component. In 



its deliberations the council raised and discussed 



four major questions » 



namely: (1) what is work? (2) what are the common denominators of 

employability? (3) how are careers planned? and (4) what . ,e the job 

relevant factors which should influence school experiences ? 

The planning team echoed the manpower authorities concern in 

expressing the need to nurture work relevant attitudes to enhance 

employability. Questions concerning the feasibility of fostering work 

relevant attitudes through the regular school program were deliberated 
length. 
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Following the planning seaeion. the RMEL staff reviewed pertinent 

literature to determine what had been done and what could be done to 

influence attitudes and affective behavior of pupils. Considerable theory 

was revealed by this search but there was little evidence of successful 
demonstrations reported. 

In January 1968 the Associate for Program Management, Occupation- 
al Education, was employed to guide and coordinate the RMEL efforts in 
this program. Over several months, i„ consultation with many experts. 

tive plan was formalized for the "Image of the World of Work" 
project. 

This plan was designed to test the feasibility of influencing the 
work-relevant attitudes of seventh-grade pupils in the experimental 
pilot project. Various authorities suggested th.t this target population 
was approaching the age when they would be contemplating a career and 

making personal plans for jobs. It also happens to be a year or more 
prior to the legal dropout age. 

A practical rationale for the selection of the seventh grade as the 
pilot group was that all seventh graders are required to enroll In social 
studies and language arts and that a large number of pupils could be 
influenced by a minimum number of teachers. 

It was assumed that the curriculum was broad and encompassing 

enough to provide tolerance for emphasis on occupatio.is without adding 

new units or additional loading to the present curriculum, vlurriculum 
o 
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authorities indicated that social studies is a study of man's work, use of 
resources and productivity; that the content of language arts is in a 
gener&l aense the story of man's work and communications about work. 

A primary purpose of the language arts and social studies curricula is 
to help youth understand the world and the social forces with which he 
lives and to be able to communicate these ideas. One of the important 
concepts accommodated in both language arts and social studies is 
productive citizenship. One of the major concerns of citizenship is 
work- -human energy expended over time. 

The RMEL informed all the school superintendents in the Rocky 

Mountain Educational Laboratory's region of the oroject. Those 

t 

interested in participating in the year-long experimental project were 
asked to indicate their willingness to cooperate. To participate the 
RMEL required a school or school system to have: at least one organized 
junior high school, a history of regular achievement testing, and a 
faculty willing to participate. Favorable response was received from 
140 school systems meeting the criteria. 

The experimental schools were classified as to geography and 
socio-economic factors, rural or urban setting, school size and state. 
Eleven junior high schools were selected from the classifications which 
were broadly representative of the RMEL region. The junior high 
schools selected represent a range in size from small to large, in locale 

o 
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from isolated to urban and suburban, and in pupil population various 
concentrations of ethnic and socio-economic groups. Each of the 
eight states is represented by at least one junior high school. 

Eleven control schools, non- participating except in data collection, 
were selected from the remaining schools whose superintendents had 
expressed interest in participation. Whenever possible a second school 
for control purposes was selected from the same school system. In 
all cases the control school was selected based on common characteristics 
with the experimental school. 

Two position papers were prepared as a result of extensive review 
of the literature and consultation with authorities from business, industr% . 
higher education, vocational education and government. Position paper I, 
"Between Education and the World of Work" expresses a rationale and 
philosophical basis for the RMEL Occupational Education Program, This 
paper provided the basis for planning strategies and experiences for a 
series of workshops to prepare participating junior high teachers, 
principals and counselors to work with the experimental project. 

Position paper II presents a work-learning model which was the 
basis for development of suggested lesson plans, teacher activities and 
evaluation. The model generalises two emphases: education and production. 
The "education emphasis model" has as the primary output certain specified 
learnings, and as a secondary output, product. The "production emphasis 




model" has as its primary output a product, with learning as a i -condary 
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product. The common process in each model is work. The basis for 
evaluation of the effectiveness of an educational experience is the 
comparison between the planned input objectives and the actual outputs-- 
the products and the learning. The models (Figures I and II) are included 
to help explain the strategies used to plan the teacher workshops and the 
evaluation design of the project. 

The primary input objective of the "Image of the World of Work" 
phase of the RMEL Occupational Education Program was to influence 

work relevant attitudes, concepts and perceptions. These are identified 
in position pape? I. 

Personnel of the Human Factors Laboratory of Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colorado, agreed to cooperate with RMEL 
to develop assessment instruments to measure the attitude, concept, 
and perception shifts of the participants in the program in a pre post 
evaluation design. 

In June 1968 the state directors of vocational education, directors 
of research coordinating units, and directors of special programs in 
occupational education from the eighi -state region were invited to 
participate in a seminar to react to the RMEL program and to make 
suggestions for its improvement. These individuals were invited to 
participate in the workshop sessions planned for junior high school 
project teachers. Thirteen individuals from this group (exhibit L) were 




MODEL 1 - PRODUCTION 
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-f the participating schools in their respective states. 

Personnel from the Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC), 
Pniversitv of Colorado. Boulder. Colorado, assisted in planning 
workshop sessions. RMEE and SSEC aU. pU.„ed and conducted a 
workshop for resource consultants who were to help conduct the 
'•• ■'her participant workshop, August 14-16. The details of this planning 



art- included in exhibit L. 



Dr. Dor ’ Carline. University of Colorado, and Dr. Michael 

Pasko of Cape Girardeau State College. Missouri, cooperated as 

authoritative sources i„ language arts and communications. Dr. Rohert 

Darcy. University of Ohio. Athens. Ohio, served as an authority source 

m manpower and economics. Dr. Darcy's publication. Manpower and 

Ec onomic Education- Oj ^^ sJn American Econcmtc . 

as a text for the resource consultants workshop as well as the teacher's 
workshop. 



The following section, alo 



ng with the exhibits A through L include 
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the materials used and reports the events leading up tc and including 
the workshop, August 19-23. 




CHANGES IN PUPIL ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK ASi^CIATED 
WITH SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES OF 
LANGUAGE ARTS AND SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 

The project reported herein is the first of a thre« ttage 
research effort being undertaken by the Rocky Mountaii Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., of Greeley. Colorado. The total research effort 
is described in the monograph Occupational Education , published 
by the Rocky Mountain Educational Laboratory. The latter two 
stageft of the research effort will involve analyses of occupations 
as well as the experimental establishment of job coordinating 
centers in communities throughout the countrv. The first stage 
of the research involves assessment of the image of the world of 
work held by seventh graders and an attempt to .'hange tae affective 
aspects of this image. Specifically, the major purpose of the 
present project was to determine the relationship between changes 
in attitudes toward work of seventh grade pupils and speciiied 
instructional practices of their social studies or language arts 
teachers. This stage of the study encompassed fcur phases as 

follows: 

1. Phase I - Development of Assessment Instruments. 

2. Phase II - Changes in Teacher Attitudes Toward Work 
Aosociatsd with Participation in a Workshop. 
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Phase III - Changes in Pupil Attitudes Toward Work Associ- 
ated v/ith Specified Instructional Practices of their Language 
Arts and Social Studies Teachers. 

4. Phase IV - Changes in Pupi) Attitudes Toward Work Associ- 
ated with Attitudes Held by their Language Arts and Social 
Studies Teachers. 



Phase I 



Instrumentation 

Prerequisite to the successiul conduct of the present project 
was the construction of several types of instruments to be used in 
assessing attitudes and attitude change. In general, the instruments 
to be constructed (or selected) were of two types: instruments 
designed for use with teachers, and instruments designed for use 
with students. In addition, it was assumed that the instruments 
should represent a variety of formats so as to avoid boredom or 
constant mental set on the part of the examinees. 

Although instruments were developed for both teachers and 
pupils as individual groups, it should be noted at this point that 
the teachers in the experiment responded to the pupils' instruments 
as well as to the instruments designed for them. The instruments 
were constructed or selected to fit into following research design: 
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1, administration of teacher and pupil instruments to an 

experimental group of teachers and a control group of 
participatvts in a one-week workshop; 

2, administration of the same instruments to the experimental 

teachers at the completion of the v/orkshop; 

3, administration of the pupil instruments near the beginning 

of the academic year to pupils of the teachers who had 
participated in the workshop as well as to a control group 
of people; 

4, administration of the teacher and pupil instruments to all 

teachers approximately two-thirds of the way through the 
academic year and again at the end of the year; and 

5, administration of the pupil instruments to both experiment 

and control pupils at the end of the academic year. 

Specific refinements and variations in the basic design will be 
discussed in later sections of this report. 



Teacher Instruments 



The following instruments were designed primarily for use 
with the teachers involved in the project; 

Opinion survey on the presentation of occupational 
information - Inasmuch as the workshop in which the 
experimental teachers were to participate prior to the 
experimental year was designed to assist teachers to 
capitalize upon the subject matter content of language 
arts and social studies in presenting occupational informa- 
tion, the first instrument constructed was designed to 
assess reaction of language arts and social studies 
teachers to the concept of integrating occupational 
information into subject matter content. Demonstration 
projects have shown the appropriateness of several 
different ways of presenting occupational information to 
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junior high school pupils. It was therefore decided to use 
t»ie teachers' reactions to integrated study in relation to 
other approaches as a basis for assessing attitudes toward 
the integrated study concept. Six approaches to presenting 
occupational information were identified from current 
literature in the field of guidance and counseling. These 
were, career day, occupations course, occupations 
library, integrated study, psychological tefets, and 
occupational firm assemblies. Of these six approaches, 
only one, integrated study, can be thought of as represent- 
ative of the experimental approach to be used in the project. 
In its initial form, the opinion survey on the presentation 
of occupational information required examinees to scale 
the six approaches according to a paired-comparison 
technique. This particular paired comparison technique 
is shown in table 1.* After an initial trial using this method 
it was abandoned as being unnecessarily involved and the 
simpler approach of asking the teachers was adopted. The 
instrument in this format is shown in exhibit A. In scoring 
the instrument it was assumed that the average rank assigned 
to each approach by a group in question would provide a 
meaningful basis for interpretation. It was further assumed 
that the approach "integrated study" would shift upward in 
ranks as teachers became more favorable toward this 
approach. In a preliminary trial of this instrument with 
junior high school teachers before and after hearing about 
the project reported herein, the approach "integrated study" 
changed in rank from 2. 9 to 1. 3. This shift was interpreted 
as indicating that the ranking procedure was sufficiently 
sensitive to reflect change in opinion about various ways to 
present occupational information. 

2- Relative importance of educational objectives - Since the 
teachers participating in the experiment were language arts 
and social studies teachers, it was assumed that they had 
had training exposing them to broad educational objectives 
without particular attention having been given to objectives 
related to occupational education. To determine how im- 
portant the social studies and language arts teachers in the 
experiment considered occupational objectives, it was 



♦All tables referred to appear in Phase II. 



decided to ask them to rank such objectives within a list of 
many broad educational subjects related to other areas. On 
the basis of literature related to educational philosophy and 
occupational information, twelve broad objectives were 
designated for use in this instrument. These objectives were 
editt^d and reviewed by serveral school administrators and 
professors. The twelve objectives in their final form are 
shown in the instrument in exhibit B. Careful examination 
of the twelve objectives indicates that three of them are 
clearly identified with occupational choice. These three are 
number 3, '‘broad knowledge of the world of work;" number 
7, "sound basis for choosing an occupation;" and number 12, 
"accurate knowledge of self." It was assumed that regardless 
of the relative importance attached to these three objectives 
prior to learning about the project, the relative ranking of the 
three objectives would move upward as favorable reaction to 
the project developed. This instrument was given a trial 
administration prior to its use in the project. When the 
instrument was administered to 27 Rocky Mountain Educational 
Laboratory council members before and after hearing about 
the project, ranks assigned the objectives were as follows: 
"Broad knowledge of the world of work" was assigned a rank 
cf 6 prior to hearing about the project and a rank of 3 after 
hearing about the project. ' Sound basis for choosing an 
occupation" was assigned a rank of 8 before hearing about 
the project and a rank of 5 after hearing about the project. 
"Accurate knov/ledge of self" was assigned a rank of 5 prior 
to hearing about the project and a rank of 4 after hearing about 
the project. The rank order coefficient of correlation between 
the pre - and post- administration of the instrument was . 83 
for the twelve objectives. When the educational objectives 
instrument was administered to 58 junior high school teachers 
prior to hearing about the project and after hearing about 
the project, changes in tVie three key objectives were as 
follows: "Broad knowledge of the world of work" ranked 9 

in the first administration and 4 in the second administration. 
"Sound basis for choosing an occupation" ranked 8 in the first 
administration and 6 in the second administration. "Accurate 
knowledge of self*' ranked first in both administration. Rank 
order correlation for the two administrations was ,83. Com- 
plete results of this administration are shown in table 2. On 
the basis of this administration, it was concluded that the 



relative importance of educational objectives instrument was 
capable of reflecting shift in opinion about educational 
objectives related to occupations. 



3. Importance of questions about occupations - To assess the 
extent to which teachers participating in the workshop 
grasped concepts associated with modern theories of 
vocational choice, two parallel instruments were designed. 

One of these instruments related to concepts of occupation 
and the other related to concepts of self. The format used 
for both of these instruments was that of presenting lists 
of questions to the examinees and asking them to categorize 
the questions according to relative importance, using a 
Q-Sort technique. The fourteen questions as they appeared 
in the final form of the importance of questions about 
occupations are shown in exhibit C. 

Careful examination of these questions reveals that several 
relate to outmoded concepts of vocational choice and others 
relate to current theories. For example, questions about 
salary, working hours, vacation and location are considered 
archaic to current occupational choice theories, whereas 
questions related to discretionary decisions, involvement 
with the finished product, pressure and deadlines on the job, 
association with people in the work situation, and the content 
of the work as it relates to people, data or things are em- 
phasized in current vocational choice. 

Inasmuch as the Q-Sort technique involves assigning values 
of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 to the various levels of importance of 
the factors being evaluated, it was assumed that changes in 
the understanding of new concepts of vocational choice would 
be associated with shifts toward large numbers. Specifically, 
it was assumed that items numbered 2, 5, 10, 12 and 14 would 
be associated with larger numbers after a workshop experience 
than before. 

It should be emphasized that construction of this instrument 
assumes exposure to both new as well as outmoded concepts 
of vocational choice. Absence of this exposure will result 
in comparable values both before and after a workshop. 
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4. Importance of questiorm about self - The instrument "Import- 

ance of questions about self" was designed to parallel the 
instrument "The importance of questions about occupations." 
This instrument was set up with an identical format to the 
foregoing instrument, but the questions listed for evaluation 
were considered to be more difficult to discriminate among 
than the questions related to occupations. This instrument 
is shown as exhibit D. Examination of the questions reveals 
that number 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11 and 13 are illustrative of 
modern occupational choice theory in contract to the remain- 
ing questions. As indicated, however., the remaining 
questions were considered to be relatively "close" to the 
key questions. As in the case of the foregoing instrument, 
lack of familiarity with newer concepts of vocational choice 
will result in a nearly random distribution of all items 
across the Q-Sort .categories . 

5. Crites vocational maturity scale - A review of the literature 

revealed that Crites from the University of Iowa had 
developed and validated a vocational maturity scale for 
junior high students. This instrument was revised for 
adults by Sheppard as shown in exhibit E. Rationale for 
administering this instrument was that it would provide 
an indication of the personal vocational maturity of each 
teacher and that this could be related to change in the 
scores of pupils involved in the experiment. 



Summary 

It was anticipated that the four instruments described in this 
section would be administered to the experimental teachers at the 
beginning and again at the end of the workshop which preceded the 
experimental year. It was also anticipated that the experimental 
teachers would respond to several of the instruments to be used 
to measure change in attitudes of their pupils who would participate 
in the project during academic year 1968-69. It was anticipated 
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when the foregoing instruments were constructed that other instruments 
might be appropriate for administration at other periods during the 
experimental year. These instruments will be described later. 



Pupil Instruments 

As was noted previously, it was anticipated that the teachers 
would be asked to respond to many of the instruments constructed 

especially for pupils. As each instrument is described, its use 
with teachers will be indicated. 



I, 



Opinions about work - Central to the project reported herein 
was the concept that seventh grade pupils would shift their 
attitudes toward being favorable to work as the result of 
ex^sure to certain instructional practices. The kinds of 
attitudes which pupils were expected to display following 
exposure to designated practices were defined in an out- 
line prepared by the Rocky Mountain Educational Laboratory 
earl> in 1968. This outline reveals that the attitudes 

changf 

Using the outline as a guide, and correlating its contents 
with a literature review, more than ZOO statements repre- 
senting opinions about work were formulated. These state- 
ments sampled the outline in considerable depth and 
reflected varying attitudes toward work. To determine the 
degree of ambiguity of each statement and its strength 
the statements were duplicated in Thurstone format and 
submitted to 50 judges for sorting. The format employed 
for this purpose is shown in table 3. The item weights and 
indices of ambiguity for each of the statements are shown 
in table 4. The weight represents the median of the scale 
values assigned to the item in the judging process and the 
index of ambiguity represents the difference between the 
75th and 25th percentiles of the scale value distribution. It 
will be noted that the items in table 5 are arranged in order 
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of favorability toward work, the least favorable items 
appearing first. On the basis of the analysis of the judges' 
evaluation, 55 ’terns for final use in Likert format were 
selected as shown in exhibit G, Since the items had been 
scaled b*'’ the judges, the favorable end of the response 
continuum was known and a key for this instrument was 
constructed accordingly. It was assumed that change 
toward increased favorability about work would be 
reflected in a score of increasing magnitude. 

To assess the teachers' attitudes toward work as well as 
to familiarize them with the instrument, it was admin- 
istered to them before and after the workshop. 



2. Survey of Manpowe r and Economic Attitudes - A survey of 
the literature revealed that Darcy and Powell of Ohio 
University had constructed an instrument to reflect 
attitudes toward work of eighth grade students. Inspection 
of this instrumerxt revealed that 25 statements from the 
survey closely paralleled the content outline for the pres- 
ent project. In addition, it was noted that pre and post 
experimental treatment responses for individual items 
were available. The 25 pertinent items were assembled 
and reproduced as shown in exhibit H. It was anticipated 
that no effort would be made to sum the responses to the 
25 items as a total score, but that responses io each item 
would be tabulated individually. This instrument was also 
administered to the teachers. 



3, Work Case s - To assess the extent to which exposure to 
specified values and attitudes about v/ork would change 
attitudes of pupils to more nearly resemble those held 
by employers, the work cases instrument shov/n as 
exhibit I was constructed. In constructing this instrument, 
actual situations were used as stimulii to which examinees 
were to respond. It was felt that choosing a specific altern- 
ative action for each situation would more nearly parallel 
an actual situation than a simple agree-disagree response 
to a statement. Thus, the instrument was designed to 
reflect, attitudes paralleling those of employers and to 
involve specific situations. 
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To construct a key for the work cas( s instrument, it was 
mailed to 60 personnel managers employed by large firms. 
These individuals were asked to respond to the instrument 
according to the way their employer would prefer responses 
be given. (Fifty managers returned the questionnaire.) In 
other words f the key for this instrument was to be empirically 
derived. The percentage of the 50 personnel managers who 
chose each alternative response to all items is shown in 
table 6. Item weights for each alternative were derived by 
selecting the left-hand digit of each percentage of responses 
for each alternative. For example, if 15 per cent chose an 
alternative, the weight ”1" was assigned to this alternative. 

If the percentage of responses was 78 per cent, '*7” became 
the weight. 



To test the sensitivity of the instrument it was administered 
to the teachers. 



Summary 

The batteries of instruments administered to the pupils in the 
projects reported herein consisted of: (1) Opinions about Work, 

(2) Work Cases, and (3) Survey of Manpower and Economic Attitudes. 

Phase II 

C^^nges in Teacher Attitudes Toward Work Associated with 
Participation in a Workshop 

In the oeconu phase of the project reported herein, approximately 
60 language arts and social studies teachers practicipated in a 
one-week workshop to learn the skills necessary to integrate 
occupational education into their subject matter presentation and 
to define the pupil attitudes toward work to be strengthened 
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through their courses. Since the experimental teachers were :o 
take the scales both at the star', of the workshop anil again at the 
close of the workshop, a design was identified which would assess 
the pre test sensitization which might occur as the result of two 
administrations so close together. The design was as follows: 

Group A Pre test Workshop Post-test 

Group B Workshop Post-test only 

Group C - - — Control Group of Teachers - _ 

From this design (essentially a Solomon design) such influences 
as recall of items, pre test sensitization, set, and regression can 
be identified. Results are presented in the same order as the 
instruments were discussed in the foregoing section. 

Opinion Survey on the Presentation of Occupation Information 
In Table 1 are shown the results of the two administrations 
of the opinion survey on the presentation of occupational informa- 
tion to the workshop participants. From Table 1 it can be seen 
that the approach "Integrated Study" was ranked first at the 
start of the workshop and again at the close of the workshop by 
all groups. Apparently favorable attitudes toward this approach 
had already been generated prior to the workshop. This is 




I 



IZ 



Table 1 

Mean Ranks Assigned Six Approaches to 
Presenting Occupational Information 



Approach Pre <N^3Z) Post (N^3|) Post Only (N=31) 

Mean Mean Mectn 

Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 

Career Day 6 4. 75 6 4. 90 6 4.68 

Occupations Course. . . 2 2.94 2 3. iO 2 3.25 

Occupational Library. .5 4. 01 4 3.94 5 4.00 

Integrated Study. .... 1 1.94 1 1.45 1 1.32 

Psychological Testing . 4 3.69 3 3.71 4 3.94 

Occupational Film 

Assemblies 3 3.53 5 3.97 3 3.81 



Rho = . 979 



understandable since the teachers knew that they would be studying 
this approach in the workshop and were attending the workshop to 
learn more about it. The workshop did enhance the favorable atti- 
tudes toward this approach, howevei', as evidenced by the increase 
in mean rank assigned to the approach (change from 1.94 to 1.45). 

The post only group completed the workshop with even more favor- 
able reactions (mean rank = 1.32), suggesting that there xnay have 
en slight influence from pre sensitization for the group taking 
{ .e twice in a one-week period. From these data it is con- 

cluded ihat although the teachers in the workshop were already 
f avorable toward the integrated study approach prior to the workshop 
participation in the workshop enhanced the already favorable attitudes. 
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Relative importance of Educational Objectives 

The raiiks a*?signed the twelve educational objectives 
by the experimental group teachers are shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Relative Importance of Educational Objectives 



Objective 

Responsible citizenship 
Accurate knowledge of self 
Effective oral and written 
communication 
Sound basis for choosing an 
occupation 

Broad knowledge of the world 
of work 

Understanding of the decision 
making process 
Appreciation of democracy as 
a form of government 
Preparation for family living 
Adequate knowledge of physical 
and mental health 
Subject matter mastery 
Constructive use of leisure time 
Appreciation of good music and 
literature 

Pre - Post . 91 

Pre - Post Only . 97 
Post-Post Only . 89 



Pre (32) Post (31) Post Only (31) 



1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


6 


6 


7 


4 


7 


9 


7 


8 


8 


8 


9 


6 


9 


10 


10 


10 


11 


12 


11 


12 


11 


12 
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Inspection of this table indicates that ranking two of the three 
key objectives' "accurate knowledge of self, " "bread know- 
ledge of the world of work, " and "sound basis for choosing an 
occupation" changed in the predicted direction. That reaction 
to the item "sound basis for choosing an occupation" did not 
change in the predicted direction suggests that this topic may 
not have been emphasized in the workshop as much as the other 
two. Nevertheless, all three items received high ranks, especi- 
ally in view of the subject matter orientation of the teachers. 
Obviously these teachers feel that occupational education involves 
an important educational objective and that reaching this objective 
should have significant "pay off" for society. 



Importa nce of Questions About Occupations 

Both the "questions about Occupations" scale and the 
"questions about seif" scale were designed to reflect change in 
understanding of modern concepts of occupational choice. Both 
scales require close discriminations related to choice and 
considerable knowledge of choice theory. 

In Table 3 are shown the mean Q-sort values assigned to the 
fourteen questions about occupations. Inspection of this table 
reveals that four of the five items changed in the 




predietBd dir6ction a.s follows! 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



Table 3 



Responses to Importance of Questions About Occupations 

MEAN RANK 



What special training do I need for 
this field? 

Do people work alone or in groups in 
this occupation? 

What starting salary can I expect? 

Is this work especially dangerous? 

Does this occupation involve working 
with people, with data, or with things? 
Is the work done in pleasant surround- 
ings ? 

How long are the working hours? 

What is the hignest salary people 
can make in this occupation? 

Is special equipment involved for 
this occupation? 

Is there much freedom for decision 
making in this work? 

How much vacation time does the 
occupation provide? 

Does this work involve lots of 
pressure or deadlines? 

In what part of the country would 
the work be? 

Are people in this work closely 
involved with a finished product 
or a direct service? 



Pre 


Post 


Post 

Only 


3. 81 


3. 74 


3. 65 


2. 25 


2.29 


2.26 


2.25 


1. 79 


1.87. 


1.32 


1. 26 


3.26 


3. 13 


3. 19 


3.26 


2. 19 


2. 13 


2.03 


1. 34 


1.23 


1.39 


2. 19 


1. 55 


1. 68 


1.00 


1.42 


1. 52 


2. 56 


3. 10 


2. 90 


. 63 


. 65 


. 68 


2.25 


2. 37 


1. 84 


1. 25 


1. 55 


1. 45 


1. 81 


2. 06 


2. 10 



Apparentlv understanding of some concepts related to modern 
theory of occupational choice did increase, but the understanding 
of pressure and deadlines as related to working situations was not 
made cisar to these teachers. From the 



Be data it is apparent that 



participation in the workshop was associated with increase in under- 
standing of viewing occupations by the teachers, but not completely 
so, otherwise such items as "how long are the working hours" and 

how long is the vacation period" v/ould have become less important 
to the teachers. 

Importance of Questions exhout Self . 

Results from administering the questionnaire "Importance of 
Questions About Self" are shown h: Table 4. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

l£.. 

13. 

14. 



Table 4 

Responses to Importance of Questions About Seif 

Do I like to work under pressure and 
meet deadlines? 

What are my special aptitudes? 

Do I prefer to work alone? 

What is my general ability level? 

Do I like to work at my own pace without 
much pressure? 

Do I like work where someone else makes 
most of the decisions? 

What kind of salary should I seek? 

Do I prefer to work closely with other people? 2.10 
Can I stand a long training program? 

Do I like work which requires that I follow 
rules made by others? 

Does it bother me not to be able to see a 
finished product from my work? 

How rapidly do I learn? 

Do I prefer to make my own decisions in my 
work? 

How interested am I in science, social 
science or clerical activity? 



mean rank 


Pre 


Post 


Post Only 


2.0 


2.03 


2.07 


3.68 


3.81 


3. 63 


1.84 


1.77 


1. 63 


3.00 


3. 19 


2. 93 


1.90 


1. 81 


2.20 


1.87 


1. 68 


1. 63 


1.77 


1. 84 


1.32 


2. 10 


2.42 


2.20 


1.06 


.97 


1. 13 


1.06 


1. 55 


1. 30 


1.68 


1.77 


1.63 


1.68 


1.77 


2. 17 


2.40 


2.20 


2. 60 


1.45 


1.42 


1. 50 
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From this table it can be seen that theie was an almost even 
split between items changing in the predicted direction and those 
changing in the opposite direction. These results suggest that the 
experimental teachers lack understanding of viewing occupational 
choice in relation to self. This topic was apparently not stresbed 
in the workshop. To the extent that such an outcome is essential 
to the conduct of the experiment, additional exposure to this concept 
will be necessary. 

Crites Vocational Maturity Scale 

The Crites Vocational Maturity Scale was administered to 
the experimental teachers to determine the degree of vocational 
maturity reflected by the teachers at the start of the project. 

Using the 1, 0 weighting scheme as developed by Sheppard, the 
pre, post and post only group means were as follows: 

Pre test (N-31) Post-test (N-31) Post Only (N-31) 

49.19 49.06 47.68 

As v/ould be expected for an instrument designed to measure rela 
lively stable characteristics, no significant differences between 



o 
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pre and post workshop scores were rioted. In fact, the comparability 
of the three sets of scores supports the use of this instrument as 
a basis for classifying the teachers for purposes of subsequent 
analyses . 



Work Cases 



The work cases instrument was designed to reflect agreement 
on the part of subjects with the point of view represented by large 
employers. The items were classified according to attitude 



represented as follows: 



Case I 
Case II 
Case III 
Case IV 
Case V 
Case VI 
Case VII 
Case VIII 
Case IX 
Case X 



Pride in accomplishment 

Responsibility - dependability, loyalty to employer 

Appreciation for quality 

Loyalty, responsibility and dependability 

Loyalty, responsibility and dependability 

Appreciation for quality 

Loyalty 

Life aspirations 
Personal satisfaction 
Personal satisfaction 



Responses to the items and shift in response are reflected in 
Table 5. Here it can be seen that the shifts were minor, although 
slight shifting did occur on items related to loyalty to employer. 
Total raw scores on the work cases instrument were as follows: 
Pretest 46.93 Post-test 47.19 Post Only 49.38 

Some pre test sensitization may hr.ve been present in the instrument 
as reflected by the difference in mean scores of the post-test only 
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Table 5 

Reaction to Work Cases 



Pre-test(N=31) Post-teat(N=30) Post Only(N-31) 





Kc 


% 


(Wt) 


Raw Sc 


. % 


Raw Sc , 


% 


Raw Sc. 


% 


1 


a 




(3) 


2 


6 


1 


3 


1 

8 


2 6 




b 


(36) 


(3) 


26 


84 


2 b 


87 


1 6 


5 1 




c 


(28) 


(2) 


3 


1 0 


3 


1 0 


7 


2 3 




d 


(0) 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


_Q 


2 


a 


(14) 


(1) 


8 


2 6 


3 


1 0 


9 


2 0 




b 


(8) 


(0) 


1 


3 


3 


1 0 


0 


0 




c 


(78) 


(7) 


2 2 


7 1 


24 


80 


22 


7 1 




d 


(0> 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


_Q 


3 


a 


(18) 


(1) 


1 


3 


1 


3 


7 


2 3 




b 


(70) 


(7) 


1 9 


61 


1 6 


53 


1 5 


48 




c 


(0) 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




d. 


J^lE) 


(1) 


1 1 


36 


13 


47 


9 


29 


4 


a 


(54) 


(5) 


5 


1 6 


5 


1 7 


9 


29 




b 


(16) 


(1) 


8 


2 6 


6 


20 


5 


1 6 




c 


(24) 


(2) 


1 0 


32 


1 0 


3 3 


1 0 


39 




d. 




LI) 


8 


2 6 


o 


^0_ 


5 


1 6 _ H 


5 


a 


(54) 


(5) 


2 8 


90 


27 


90 


29 


93 




b 


(16) 


(1) 


3 


1 0 


3 


1 0 


2 


7 




c 


(24) 


(2) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




d 


. (16) 


(1) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


a 


(4) 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 




b 


(80) 


(8) 


2 5 


80 


2 5 


83 


28 


90 




c 


(0) 


(0) 


3 


1 0 


2 


7 


0 


0 




d^ 


.'.16) 


(1) 


3 


1 0 


3 


1 0 


2 


2 


7 


a 


(44) 


(4) 


1 5 


48 


1 5 


50 


1 5 


48 




b 


(0) 


(0) 


1 


3 


1 


3 


0 


0 




c 


(14) 


(1) 


3 


1 0 


5 


1 7 


6 


20 




d 


(42) 


(4J 


1 2 


39 


9 


3 0 


TO 




8 


a 


(66) 


(6) 


1 3 


42 


1 2 


40 


24 


77 




b 


(10) 


(1) 


1 2 


39 


8 


27 


3 


1 0 




c 


(24) 


(2) 


6 


1 9 


1 0 


3 3 


3 


1 0 




d 


(0) 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




9 


a 


(56) 


(5) 


24 


77 


2 7 


90 


1 7 


54 




b 


(14) 


(1) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 




c 


(30) 


(3) 


7 


23 


3 


1 0 


1 1 


3 6 




d 


(0) 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


10 


a 


(4) 


(0) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 




b 


(96) 


(9) 


28 


90 


29 


97 


27 


86 




c 


(0) 


(0) 


2 


7 


1 


3 


2 


7 




d 


(0) 


(0) 


1 


3 


0 


0 

L 


0 


0 
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group and the other two sets of scores. Suffice it to say, the one 
week workshop experience was not associated with a significant 
shift toward attitudes advocated by large employers. 

Manpower Attitudes 

A change in the following items would be expected to follow an 
effective workshop: 

3, Actually, whatever success I have in my work career 
depends pretty much on factors beyond my control. 

6. If someone gave me all the money I needed, I'd never go 

to work. 

7. I wouldn't care what my job was like, as long as the pay 
was high. 

8. All honest work is worthwhile, and therefore all workers 

deserve respect. 

9. Work is a necessary evil. 

14. The only reason most people work is for the money. 

16. Luck will play an important role in determining whether I get 
a good job. 

20. People who really want to work can always find a job. 

23. Young people need a lot more help in finding jobs than they 
are getting now. 

25. Industry should hire high school graduates rather than 
dropouts. 
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We would hope for a higher mean score for these items on the 
post-test. The means of these items on the pre test, the post- 
test, and the post only test are reported below: 



Item 


Pre Test X 


Post-Test X 


Post Only X 


3 


3.312 


3.000 


3.387 


6 


3.250 


3.323 


3.452 


7 


3. 500 


3.258 


3. 617 


8 


3.406 


3. 580 


3„419 


9 


3.156 


3.161 


3. 613 


14 


2. 687 


2, 677 


2.774 


16 


3.806 


2.839 


2.710 


20 


2.406 


2.258 


2.710 


23 


3. 000 


2.968 


3. 129 


25 


2.000 


1.903 


1.710 



Item 9: Work is a necessary 


evil. 












SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD* 


RMEL pre test 


3. 1 


9.8 


3. 1 


37. 5 


46. 9 


8th grade pre test 


7. 5 


13.6 


12.9 


26.2 


40, 0 


RMEL post-test 


3.3 


6. 5 


0 


51.6 


38.7 


8th grade post-test 


8.4 


14.8 


14.8 


28.7 


33. 6 


RMEL post-test only 


0 


3.2 


3.2 


22.6 


70.9 



Item 14: The only reason most people work is for the money. 





SA 


A 


N 


p 


SID* 


RMEL pre test 


3. 1 


6. 3 


12. 5 


25. 0 


3. 1 


8th grade pre test 


24.4 


41.7 


7. 1 


19. 5 


7.3 


RMEL post-test 


0 


16. 1 


9.7 


67.7 


9.7 


8th grade post-test 


16.8 


39.0 


9.9 


25.0 


9.2 


RMEL post-test only 


0 


12.9 


12.9 


58. 1 


16. 1 
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an important role in determining 
whether I get a good job. 





SA 


R^yIEL pre test 


3. 1 


8th grade pre test 


4.6 


RMEL post-test 


3.2 


8th grade post-test 


5.0 


RMEL post-test only 


0 



A 


N 


D 




3. i 


3. 1 


81. 3 


9.8 


13. 7 


7.2 


38.6 


36. 0 


3.2 


12.2 


67.7 


12. 9 


13. 7 


10. 5 


41.7 


29. 1 


16. 1 


12. 9 


54. 8 


16. 1 



— P®°Ple who really want to work can always find a job. 



RMEL pre test 
8th grade pre te« 
RMEL post-test 



SA 


A 


N 


p 


SD* 


12.5 


50. 0 


6. 


25 


28. 1 


3. 1 


26.9 


35. 1 


7. 


0 


22.9 


8. 0 


9.7 


41.9 


16. 


1 


29.0 


3.2 


22. 5 


34. 1 


7. 


0 


28.3 


8.2 


22.6 


41.9 


9. 


7 


25.8 


0 



Item^: Young people need a lot more help in finding jobs than 
they are getting now. 



SA^ 

RMEL pre test 28. 1 

8th grade pre test 19. 6 
RMEL post-test 12.9 
8th grade post-test 14.6 
RMEL post-test only29. 0 



A 


N 


p 


SD 


53. 1 


9.75 


9.75 


0 


44. 1 


15.6 


17.7 


3. 1 


74.2 


9.7 


3.2 


0 


45. 5 


19. 1 


18.4 


2.4 


54.8 


16. 1 


0 


0 



Industry should hire 


high 


school 


graduates ra 


ther 


dropouts. 


SA 


A 


N 


p 


SD 


RJvIEL pre test 


0 


37. 5 


28. 1 


31.3 


3. 1 


8th grade pre test 


34.6 


36.0 


18.2 


13. 3 


3. 3 


RMEL post-test 


0 


32.3 


25. 8 


41. 9 


0 


8th grade post-test 


31.1 


40.6 


16.9 


9. 9 


1 . 6 


RMEL post-test only 


0 


25.8 


25.8 


41.9 


6.5 




i 
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Item 3 is concerned with awareness of occupational alternatives 
^nd life aspirations. No significant change in this concept is evi- 
denced from the pre to post-test. The RMEL. workshop teachers, 
as a whole, however, scored significantly higher on this item than 
the 8ta grade students. 

Item 6 deals with desire to work. A slight change in the desired 
direction is evidenced. This may be due to an insufficient ceiling 
since the scores on the item were high initially. Again the work- 
shop teachers scored higher than the 8th grade students. 

Item 7 covers appreciation for quality, personal satisfactions, 
dignity of work well done and pride in accomplishment. This item 
was scored slightly lower on the post-test and slightly higher on the 
post only test. The initial scoring on the pre test was quite high 
(average score - between SA and A). Again there was an insufficient 
ceiling. The workshop teachers scored higher and showed less 
variability than the 8th graders. 

Item 8 taps dignity of work well done, and desire to work. 

Little change in the wording of this item occurred from pre to 
post-test. The item was scored very high on the pre test. The 
8th grade students also scored this item high but showed more 
variability than the workshop teachers. 




Item 9 also measures desire to work and life aspir<itions . There 
was no change from pre to post-test, perhaps because of a pre test 
set which caused reluctance to change answers. The post only 
group scored significantly higher than the pre test group. The 8th 

students scored much lower than the teachers with much more 
'.variability. 

Item 14 measures desire to work, dignity of work well done and 
pride in accomplishment. There was a slight increase in the scor- 
ing of this item. Since the item deals with perception of others and 
not personal goals, however, it may not be directly related to the 
effectiveness of the workshop. The 8th graders scored this item 
significantly lower than the teachers. 

Item 16 deals with life aspirations. This item was scored 
lower by the post-test and post only group. Perhaps this concept 
was not stressed adequately in the workshop. This item was 
scored similarly by the 8th grade students. 

Item 20 measures desire to work and life aspirations. There 
was little change from pre to post-test in the scoring of this item. 
Since the 8th graders scored this item higher than the teacher, it 
might again be concluded that the concept, life aspirations, was 
not brought out in the workshop. 



If 
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Item 23 also -’-als with life aspirations and was one of the main 
points of the workshops. There was little change in the scoring of 
this Item. The teacher scored higher on this item than the eighth 
graders also the former showed wide variability. 

Item 25 again is mainly concerned with life aspirations. The 
scoring of this item decreased from pre to post and post only tests. 
The eighth grade students scored significantly higher on this item. 

The workshop teachers' responses to remaining items of test 
as compared to the 8th grade students are listed in the following 
tables. In most cases the teachers scored higher initially and 
showed less variability than the students. The appropriate ends 
of the contimiu. i are starred. 



Item 1: 



A good reason for quit^ng a job is that you don’t like 
the people you work with. 





sa 


RMEL pre test 


3. 13 


8th grade pre test 


4.7 


RMEL post-test 


3.2 


8th grade post test 


9.6 


RMEL post test only 


9.7 



A 


N 


D 


SD» 


46.88 


9.95 37. 50 


3. 13 


12.7 


6.4 


37. 1 


39. 0 


38.7 


6. 5 


45.2 


6. 5 


26.6 


8.2 


31.6 


24. 0 


38.7 


:.2 


35. 5 


12.9 



Item 2; A married worker with a family should be paid more 

than a single worker even if both do exactly the same job. 





SA 


A 


N 


p 


SD* 


RMEL pre test 


0 


3. 1 


3. 1 


56. 3 


37. 5 


8th grade pre test 


7.9 


11. 1 


5. 1 


39.0 


34.9 


RMEL post-test 


0 


0 


3.2 


61.3 


35. 5 


8th grade post-test 


6.6 


9.2 


7.6 


36.8 


39.8 


RMEL post test only 


0 


3.23 


0 


38.7 


58. 1 
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— ^ person plans his education and training carefully, 
lie is almost sure to succeed in his job career. 





SA 


A 


N 


p 


SD 


RMEL pre test 


12.5 


53. 1 


12. 5 


21.9 


0 


8th grade pre test 


45. 6 


38.2 


3. 6 


10. 2 


2. 4 


RMEL post-test 


0 


6.5 


9.7 


61. 3 


22.4 


8th grade post-test 


37. 1 


47.7 


4.6 


9.8 


. 9 


RMEL post test only 19.4 


29. I 


16. 1 


35.5 


0 



Iter^: Most employers are sincerely interested in the welfare 

of their workers. 





SA 


A 


N 


p 


SD- 


RMEL pre test 


6.2 


75.0 


9.8 


9.8 


0 


8th grade pre test 


16. 3 


53.0 


13.7 


14. 9 


2. 0 


RMEL post-test 


3.2 


80.7 


9.7 


0 


3. 2 


8th grade post-test 


12.8 


53.8 


17. 1 


13. 5 


2. 8 


KMEL post test only 19.4 


51. 6 


16. 1 


12.9 


0 



American workers are paid just about what they 
deserve. 

SA AND SD* 



RMEL pre test 
8th grade pre test 
RMEL post-test 
8th grade post-test 
RMEL post test only 



0 


3. 1 


21.9 


68. 8 


6. 3 


14. 5 


37.5 


7.2 


25.9 


15. 0 


0 


16. 1 


22.6 


54. 8 


6. 5 


10.9 


45. 0 


11.4 


20.7 


12. 0 


0 


12. 9 


19.4 


38.7 


29. 0 



®»rly to start thiaking about my life's work. 



RMEL pre test 
8th grade pre test 
RMEL post-test 
8tlk grade post-test 
RMEL post test only 



SA 


A 


N 


p 


0 


0 


9.8 


46.9 


3.4 


6.5 


2.6 


30.4 


0 


0 


0 


45.2 


4.8 


4.8 


3. 6 


29.6 


0 


0 


3.2 


32.3 



sm 

43. 8 
57. 1 
54. 8 
57. 1 
64.5 
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Item 12: It will be hard for me to find a good job. 



RMEL pre test 
8th grade pre test 
RMEL post-test 
8th grade post-test 
RMEL post test only 



SA 


A 


N 


D 




sm 


0 


0 


9.8 


75. 


0 


15. 6 


4. 8 


11.8 


17.4 


45. 


3 
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"Taking it easy" on the job is all right as lon^ as you 
don't get caught by the boss. 



Item 17: 
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Item 19 : Married women with 
a job. 
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Item 21; A worker who is a college graduate ought to be paid at 
least twice as much as a high school graduate. 
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Item 22: 1 think mv chances of 


getting a good job 


will be a lot 


better than my father 


had. 
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Item 24; Women ought to be able to rise just as high in the world 
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Opinions About Work 

In keeping with the objectives of the project related to attitude 
change on the part of pupils, the 5 5- item instrument "Opinions 
About Work" was also administered to the teachers in the workshop. 
In terms of total score (4, 3, 2, 1 and 0 for favorable through 
unfavorable responses), the following mean values resulted: 

Pretest 171.55 Post-test 172.58 Post only 182.58 

As in some of the previous attitudinal measures, there is some 
evidence of pre test sensitization reflected in the scores. As noted 
earlier, relatively little shift in 3core occurred during the workshop, 
according to the total response pattern. 

To determine whether shifts on the basis of individual items 
were associated with participation in the workshop, the item 
tabulation shown in Table 6 was made. In this table items have 
been classified according to the attitude toward work area 
associated with bach item statement- 

inspection of Table 6 indicates that relatively consistent shifts 
in the predicted direction occurred on "adaptability" items, on 
items emphasizing "personal satisfaction from work," and on 
items dealing with the "dignity of work." Whereas shifts did occur 
on items in other areas, these were relatively random. 




